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When Dr. Oskar Diethelm was appointed Professor of 
Psychiatry at Cornell University Medical College in 1936, 
he brought with him the conviction that awareness of the 
historical development of psychiatric thought is an impor- 
tant constituent of one's understanding of the discipline 
today. Soon after his arrival, he started to collect sig- 
nificant works in the history of psychiatry in order to sup- 
ply the necessary "laboratory equipment" for research in 
psychiatric history. This collection gradually grew to such 
proportions that a separate historical library was created 
in 1953, and on his retirement in 1962, it was named the 
Oskar Diethelm Historical Library in his honor. Careful 
consideration of the usefulness for actual historical inves- 
tigations has always been a major criterion for deciding on 
acquisitions for the library, and since 1958 it has been the 
research facility for the section on the history of psychiatry 
and the behavioral sciences of the department of psychiatry. 

In order to assist in supporting the library's growth, 
the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm Historical Library were 
organized in 1964 with Departmental and University approval. 
We are pleased to report that the 1966 membership was 80. 

The library consists of a reference section and a col- 
lection of original psychiatric and related works that were 
published before 1920. A profile of the library's holdings 


at the year's end is indicated in the following: 


Monographs 39 957 
Journals (44 titles) 1,209 
Theses (before 1800) 215 
Hospital Reports 2,012 
Reference Works 1,705 


9,098 


There were 110 monographs and 25 annual reports purchased 
for the library through the Friends' generosity, and another 
36 rare books, 131 annual reports and 5 theses added through 
special contributions of books or funds. 

Although the library concentrates on the printed word, 
it also has collected over the years some manuscripts related 
to the history of psychiatry. Examples of these have been 
reported in previous reports -- the student notes of Benjamin 
Rush's lectures and the letter from John Conolly. Late in 
1966, the prospects for this portion of the library were in- 
creased immensely by a most generous gift by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Blatt. We look forward to reporting next year 
some exciting finds that were made possible by this fund. 

A development which, though it does not fall into the 
category of new acquisitions, will nonetheless add consider- 
ably to the usefulness of the library for research purposes 
came about as a result of the new coordination of activities 
of the Westchester Division and the Payne Whitney Clinic. Be- 
sides its excellent modern collection, the Westchester Divis- 
ion has inherited from its long years as a working psychiatric 
center a collection of journals and monographs which contain 
many items of historical importance. It was decided that the 
Westchester and Payne Whitney historical collections would be 
more effectively utilized if combined, and the process of mov- 
ing the major part of the Westchester collection to the Oskar 
Diethelm Historical Library has begun although the figures 
for the library's holdings do not yet reflect this. West- 


chester will keep a smaller collection of volumes which are 


particularly connected with the history of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, as it was originally called, along with important 


duplicates for teaching purposes.. The remainder of its 
historical books will be combined under one roof in the 
historical library for the convenience of researchers. 

Through recent additions purchased with donations from 
the Friends, the library has brought to near completion its 
collections of the writings of three important European fig- 
ures in the late 19th and early 20th centuries: Richard 
von Krafft-Ebing, Emil Kraepelin and Eugen Bleuler. 

Krafft-Ebing (1840-1902) distinguished himself as an 
administrator, academician and scientist. As the director 
of the First Psychiatric Clinic in Vienna and later as a 
professor at the Second Psychiatric Clinic he used his con- 
siderable abilities as lecturer and scholar to introduce to 
the Clinics many innovations in the fields of teaching and 
patient care. His early research interest in delirium led 
him through considerations of toxicology to forensic psychia- 
try. This area became his primary concern and his writings 
on the legal aspects of insanity had great influence, especial- 
ly in Western Europe. The late 19th century German penchant 
for statistical analysis and system-building that found its 
greatest expression in Kraepelin also dominated Krafft-Ebing's 
scientism. He applied these methods to his Psychopathia Sex- 
ualis (1886), thoroughly describing and classifying various 
forms of sexual aberration. This book was particularly im- 
portant in- America and is still in print today. The library 
has his works discussing these subjects as well as other writ- 
ings of his on hypnotism and the relations of neurology and 
psychiatry. 

The Kraepelinian system evolved as a necessary ordering 


of the mass of data that Kraepelin (1856-1926) and others had 


gradually compiled on the mentally ill, culminating in his 
endeavor to structure mental disease in its totality. In 
the classification of this tremendous body of information he 
saw certain basic similarities in severe illnesses, which 
seemed to develop along observable and regular lines. Through 
successive editions of his Psychiatrie, of which the library 
has all 9 editions from 1883 to 1927, he defined and devel- 
oped his neurophysiological system based on the tenet that 
natural laws govern the course and outcome of the illness. 
Those who are critical of his descriptive psychiatry ascribe 
a great deal of rigidity to his thinking, but a close study 
of these editions reveals a constant change and development 
of his ideas. The use of "disease entity" is increasingly 
replaced by a discussion of disease form and processes. To 
these studies, he also applied the association method which 
he had learned as a student of Wundt. It is said that Wundt 
talked him into psychiatry but that he never lost his inter- 
est in psychology; he did early research in experimental 
psychopharmacology and is considered to be a pioneer in the 
psychology of performance and in studies of the effects of 
fatigue. Many of these studies are reported in the famous 
5 volumes of the Heidelberg papers which are also in the li- 
brary. These early interests were reflected in the broad 
interdisciplinary research programs in his famed Munich Clinic 
and in his planning for his Research Institute. These centers 
had a wide impact and served as partial models for the Johns 
Hopkins and Yale departments of psychiatry. 

During. the same period Eugen Bleuler (1857-1939), a 
Swiss, became interested in psychoanalysis. As professor of 


psychiatry at the Burgh8lzli Hospital, he furthered Freud's 


ideas in the academic community. He collaborated with Freud 
and Jung in founding the International Psychoanalytic Society, 
but later came to believe that psychiatry was a discipline 
that could embrace several theories, of which psychoanalysis 
was a major one but not the final truth to which one must 
subscribe. This conviction eventuallv led to his resignation 
from the Society, yet in his great work on schizophrenia the 
influence that the psychoanalytic school continued to exercise 
on him is clear. His Dementia Praecox, oder Gruppe der 5Schizo- 
phrenien first appeared in 1911. Bleuler renamed dementia 
praecox schizophrenia and redefined it from the point of view 
of its psychological manifestations, showing it to be a group 
of psychotic reactions that were more closely affected by emo- 
tional factors than by a predetermined progression of an or- 
ganic disease. He saw schizophrenic thinking as autistic, a 
manifestation of the unconscious more than the intrusion of 
outside reality; this not only admitted the possibility of 
cure but moved psychiatry even further away from rigid sys- 
tematization by showing the often thin and shadowy line be- 
tween sanity and insanity. In contrast to Kraepelin, Bleuler 
concentrated on the content of an individual's mind and his 
ability, or inability, to relate to himself and to the outside 
world. 

Other representative volumes purchased by the Friends in 
1966 include the following: 

Adams, John, AN ESSAY CONCERNING SELF-MURDER, London: 
Thomas Bennet, 1700. 

Traditionally the arguments against Suicide have been 
based on three major ideas: that it is a sin and against the 


Commandments of God in direct contradiction to the Creation, 


that it is harmful to society, and that it is contrary to the 
Natural law of self-preservation. Both Church and State have 
officially censured it, even proscribing punishments for at- 
tempting it. Yet at times, as under the Stoics or during the 
Renaissance when introspective rationalism found occasions 
when suffering or despair were sufficient reason to take one's 
own life, the practice has almost flourished. In the 18th 
century the number of publications both in opposition and in 
support of suicide greatly increased, especially in France 
where the question of individual liberty was of supreme im- 
portance. In England, John Adams‘ book appeared in 1700 in 
reply to the Bianthanotos (1608?) of John Donne, the great 
metaphysical poet and clergyman who was one of the first Christ- 
ians to assert outright that suicide could be reconciled with 
the laws of nature, reason and God. Adams, also a clergyman, 
picked up Donne's rationalistic approach and tried to disprove 
his logic while carefully adhering to the traditional argu- 
ments against self-murder. His work is notable for the keen- 
ness of his examination, especially in his detailed treatment 
of the history of suicide, and for the fact that it was the 
first attack on suicide in English. 

The library has been fortunate in obtaining during the 
past year over 150 nineteenth century annual reports from 
various American mental hospitals. Some of the recent ac- 
quisitions in this category are the volumes of annual reports 
from Mt. Hope Retreat (formerly St. Vincents Hospital) in Bal- 
timore, Maryland for the years 1845-18607. By the time Mt. 
Hope was established the treatment of the insane was a vast 
improvement upon conditions even 25 years earlier. This was 


an active period of asylum building and of experimentation 


with optimistic, humanitarian "moral treatment" methods. In 
1840 the Sisters of Charity left the state-chartered Maryland 
Hospital to establish Mt. Hope, the first church-run hospital 
for the mentally ill in America. Under the supervision of Dr. 
W. H. Stokes, who had observed the methods of Conolly and other 
European alienists, Mt. Hope was representative of the small 
asylums which continued to provide an example that the wider 
public asylum movement emulated. It was, for instance, one of 
the earliest hospitals to recognize the merits of the non- 
restraint movement and to adopt its practices. 

Glanvil, Joseph, SADUCISMUS TRIUMPHATUS, London: An- 
thony Bakerville, 1689. 

By the 17th century English rationalists had begun to 
point out the absurdities of the belief in witches and witch- 
craft when Joseph Glanvil (1636-80), using their tools (nat- 
uralism, scepticism, rationalism, a careful scientific ap- 
proach), established to his own satisfaction that he had put 
this belief on a firm scientific and philosophic basis. His 
proofs were eventually to be rejected, as the underlying as- 
sumptions of his argument themselves came under criticism. 

Yet so methodically and rationally did he defend his tenet 
that his works went virtually unanswered. Even after the be- 
lief in witchcraft became less prevalent in England the cry 
was loud in Colonial America, where the prominent and influen- 
tial Mather family championed its cause. Increase Mather 
(1639-1723) corresponded with Glanvil, and his writings es- 
sentially paralleled Glanvil's in attempting to prove the 
existence of witches and witchcraft and to document this with 
extensive evidence. Cotton Mather (1663-1728), Increase's son 


and a powerful voice in New England's pulpits at the latter 


part of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th centuries, kept 


copious notes on his personal cbservations of-demonology. Ma- 
ther was very concerned with reconciling science and theology 
and, like Glanvil, strove to remain sufficiently detached to 
impart a scientific validity to his documentation. 

During the past year a number of individuals have helped 
the growth of the library by presenting books, journals, photo- 
graphs, etc. We would like to take this opportunity to express 
our sincere appreciation to the following: 

Dr. Arthur A. Anderson, Jr. 
Anonymous Donors in support of Dr. Diethelm 
Dr. Howard H. Ashbury 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. John Donnelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Elvidge 
Mrs. Hyslop in memory of her husband, George H. Hyslop 
Dr. Helen P. Langner 
Dr. Robert McCully 

Dr. George Mora 
Dr. Marie-Louise Schoelly 


Dr. Herman B. Snow 


MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS, 1966 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Warner 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


and Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 


René C. Mastrovito 
Bradford G. Murphey 
Edwin R. Ranzenhofer 
Philip S. Robbins 
George Samios 
Marie-Louise Schoelly 
Jerome M. Schneck 
Edward E. Seelye 

Hans Syz 

Peter G. Wilson 


Donald D. Boudreau 
James Warren Brown 


A. Louise Brush 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Blatt Dr’. 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 

Dr. Ralph D. Baker Dr. 
Dr. James E. Baxter Dr. 
Mr. Edward W. Bourne Dr. 
Dr. Remo R. Cerrulli Dr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Cort, Jr. | Dr's 
Mrs. Oskar Diethelm Dr. 
Dr. Francis J. Hamilton Dr. 
Dr. Peter T. Janulis De. 
Dr. Marilyn G. Karmason Dr. 
Dr. William T. Lhamon Dr. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Dr. Edward T. Adelson Dr. 
Dr. Arthur A. Anderson, Jr. Dr. 
Dr. Stuart Ashman Dr. 
Dr. Valer Barbu Mr. 


and Mrs. Arvid V. Carlson 


Mr. and Mrs. Erick V. Carlson* 
Dr. Jacob R. Christ 

Dr. Jonathan 0. Cole 

Miss Elizabeth Day 

Dr. Thomas L. Doyle 

Mr. and Mrs. Birkett R. Elvidge 
Dr. Arturo Flores-Gallardo 
Dr. Karl G. Fossum 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Gim 
Dr. Thomas F. Henley 

Dr. Marie Krisiuk 

Dr. Guy La Rochelle 

Dr. Helen P. Langner 

Dr. Ludwig G. Laufer 

Dr. Edward Y. Liang 

Dr. E. James Lieberman 

Dr. John F. McGrath 

Dr. Robert MacLeoc 

Dr. Bernard M. Malloy 

Dr. Alexander R. Martin 
Dr. Stanley T. Michael 

Dr. Christian F. Midelfort 
Dr. George Mora 


Dr. Benjamin Nelson 
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Peter F. Ostwald 
Ira B. Pauly 

Esra S. Petursson 
Jacques M. Quen 
Martha K. Reese 
Charles H. Richards 
Herbert S. Ripley 
Raul Schiavi 
Burtrum C. Schiele 
Clifford M. Scott 
S. Mouchly Small 
James H. Spencer, Jr. 
Kenneth Tucker 
Joseph W. Verhey 
Morton L. Wadsworth 
James H. Wall 
Henriette L. Wayne 
Robert W. Webb 

John J. Weber 
Frederick J. Wertz 
George J. Wright, Jr. 
Harold S. Wright 
Kent A. Zimmerman 


Je M. Zucker 


*The Friends of the Library note with regret the death in June 


1966 of Mr. Carlson. 


